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CENSORSHIP AND OPEN DIPLOMACY 
DISCUSSION 1 

Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, The Survey: Mr. Maxtin has called at- 
tention to the effort to stretch censorship from its legitimate sphere of 
military facts to cover comment, and from war operations to cover the 
discussion of those purposes whose achievement will, to use President 
Wilson's phrase, " satisfy us that we have fought the war out." Yet 
we all know that in every nation of Europe the objects of the wax and 
the terms of peace are being discussed. We have, in truth, been faced 
not only with a threat against old rights, but by a threat against that 
cohesion which Mr. Graves points out to be necessary among a large 
group of nations acting together, and against that common under- 
standing which will be our best security in the period following 
the war. 

In our social movements we can sometimes gauge the task before 
us by imagining a society organized to effect exactly opposite ends 
to our own. A housing reformer once visualized the fight against the 
white plague by imagining what the program of a Society for the 
Spread of Tuberculosis would be. It would hold fast to dark rooms 
and narrow airshafts; it would promote the construction of dumb- 
bell tenements and " lung-blocks ; " it would campaign for closed 
windows, for overwork and underfeeding. So a Society for the 
Perpetuation of War, or for the Unnecessary Prolongation of this 
War, would first of all set out to keep the people of each nation from 
knowing how those of every other nation felt. It would snap the cables, 
cut off the posts, crush the free press, and by spreading on each side 
the most extreme utterances of anyone identified with the other side, 
each would be personified to the other in its worst representatives. 
Thus Berlin imperialists, in order to bolster up their hold on the 
people by spreading a dread of national annihilation, see to it that the 
most savage imperialistic wing of the English press circulates un- 
hindered throughout the empire. And nothing would so make for 
weakness among the Allies as misgivings concerning their mutual 
commitments in war aims, such as would be provoked by hindering 
the free interchange of opinion not only among the governments 
but among the general public. 

^ At the morning session, May 29. 
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If we go back to the philosopher of the Russian autocracy, the old- 
time procurator of the Holy Synod, we get the key to such a policy. 
" You must keep Russia frozen," he said, " or it will become putrid." 
By that he meant that the different peoples, Poles and Finns and 
Cossacks and the rest, should be kept in ignorance of one another, 
and arrayed against one another, and racial hatreds should be 
fostered, so that the czar, playing them off against each other, using 
one to crush another, might continue to hold sway over these vast 
groups of people. 

Apply this to the war situation, and we see the need for common 
exchanges between all the peoples of the Allies. For the processes of 
democracies are the reverse of those of autocracy. The nations must 
understand one another; they must recognize that their objects are 
kindred. You cannot unite selfish purposes on the one hand and un- 
selfish purposes on the other without creating misgivings. The first 
subject on which to seek such a basis of common understanding is a 
restatement of terms which shall reckon with the fact of the Russian 
Revolution which has repudiated the dreams of conquest of the old 
despotism, and which shall reckon with those elevated aims stated 
by President Wilson on America's entry into the war. Such a state- 
ment of common purposes would make for national integration in 
this country; it would make for national strength in Russia, and it 
would make for a unity among the Allies. 

Such a fresh statement of terms, such a unity in democratic 
purposes freed from aims of territorial aggrandizement, such an inter- 
change of points of view would react powerfully upon the situation 
in Central Europe, for nothing would do more to paralyze the power 
of the Junker class, in their hold upon the liberal and democratic 
forces of Germany, than to remove the impression that the whole 
world is banded together for the annihilation of the German people. 
The laying of that bogie would be worth as much as ten army corps 
in bringing success to the cause of civilization and democracy. 

Finally, in the period after the war, this fight that the journal- 
ists and newspapers of nation after nation are making for the freedom 
of the press from a coercive censorship ought to be translated into a 
great claim for the security of the world for all time. With the 
freedom of the seas we should link freedom of communication of 
intelligence for the century ahead. We must make the channels of 
communication safe, so that the currents of democratic thought and 
opinion, flowing freely through those channels, can make the world 
safe for democracy. 
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Prof. Philip Marshall Brown, Professor of International Law, 
Princeton University: It would be a calamity if we abolished secret 
diplomacy, because then we should lose the lurid headlines in the 
newspapers. It appeals to the imagination ; behind thick curtains we 
can see diplomats conspiring and trying to bring troubles into the 
world. It is a foolish idea, and I think there is a great danger in 
our emphasizing it too strongly. May I call attention in that con- 
nection to the rare charm and the profound wisdom of the paper read 
to us by His Excellency, the Brazilian Ambassador? 

I want to emphasize the helplessness of democracy in foreign 
affairs. If we lead the people to believe that they are capable of 
deciding the great questions of diplomacy in the market place, we are 
inviting disaster. Moreover, I believe in the traditional attitude of 
the American people, namely, confidence in their government in the 
administration of foreign affairs. An example of that was the Vera 
Cruz incident. Not many of the American people, I believe, wanted 
to go into Mexico at that time, and yet Congress gave the President 
of the United States power to go in and do whatever he thought 
necessary. That was typical of the attitude of the American people, 
that in matters of foreign affairs we axe helpless, and must trust 
our chosen representatives. To my mind we are violating the prin- 
ciple of representative democracy, if we maintain the right of the 
American people to control foreign diplomacy directly. 

Perhaps, however, we are agreed while we seem to be disagreed. 
Several of the speakers have said that they were criticizing not the 
machinery, nor even the methods, but the spirit behind it all. I don't 
care who carries a stick of dynamite, whether it is a child or a woman 
or a man ; everything depends on the purpose for which the dynamite 
is going to be used. We should recognize the necessity for a decent 
reticence, a wise reserve, and a certain degree of secrecy in the conduct 
of all human affairs. We should not criticize so much the method 
as the spirit behind it. In our criticism of secret diplomacy we aim 
at the motive which inspires the policy of governments. 

Mr. Dixon Merritt, Nashville, Tennessee: Since Professor 
Brown has spoken for secret diplomacy, it does seem a pity that 
there should be no defender here of the censored press; therefore 
I want to make that sort of advocacy for just a moment. What colonel 
Graves has told you of the fidelity of newspaper men is absolutely 
true, and it is true not only of the Washington correspondents, but 
of newspapers everywhere. An old bishop said to me not long ago 
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that ever since he entered the ministry he had made it a rule to take 
newspaper men into his confidence, and that not a single one of 
them had ever betrayed one of those confidences. When you take 
into consideration the fact that many of these are not men but young 
boys, without experience, hired for fifteen dollars a week, that is a 
remarkable thing. 

So, all over the United States, there is a body of newspaper men 
who have been brought up to keep confidence} but there might be a 
situation in which they thought they were keeping a confidence, and 
yet were not. I rate myself in the matter of discretion fairly high, 
and yet I can conceive of circumstances under which my zeal might 
get the better of my judgment. I can even conceive that Colonel 
Graves, in one of those bursts of sublimated impulse, might editori- 
ally say something not exactly discreet. I take it that no newspaper 
man is in favor of a drastic censorship of the sort that would abso- 
lutely keep the press from conveying information to readers; but 
I do think that even newspaper men themselves realize the absolute 
necessity, under some circumstances, for a reasonable and limited 
censorship. The real question may not be whether we shall have 
any censorship at all, but what sort of censorship we shall have. 

Edward T. Devine, Professor of Social Economy, Columbia Uni- 
versity: I am against censorship except for military matters; I am 
against secretive diplomacy ; and I am against the breaking-down of 
protective labor legislation in the interest of increased output in 
factories, although I recognize that all three of these things are 
advocated or practised from what are believed to be patriotic mo- 
tives. However, I believe that at the present moment the great 
patriotic service to be rendered by those who feel the national pulse 
and are in sympathy with the national purpose is nevertheless to 
insist that a censorship, secretive diplomacy, and the breakdown of 
protective labor legislation are contrary to national interests, and 
really injurious in their results, no matter what the motives of the 
people who advocate or practise them. I agree with Professor 
Brown that confidence in the executive is indispensable, but the 
question is whether that confidence shall rest upon misinformation 
and ignorance, or upon full information and enlightened public 
opinion. 

The distinguished Ambassador who addressed us made a nice 
distinction between secretive diplomacy, which in common with the 
rest of us he repudiated, and confidential preparation of treaties or 
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diplomatic matters requiring expert action, in which preparation we 
can agree with him as with Professor Brown that confidential action 
is necessary. When an important surgical operation becomes neces- 
sary, it is often essential to have a confidential, possibly even a secret 
consultation between experts, from which the patient and the mem- 
bers of the patient's family may wisely be excluded. But there is no 
reason for a lack of full public information and knowledge of all 
the things in regard to medicine and surgery upon which the progress 
of those arts and their utilization for the conunon welfare depend. 
This conference is called in order that the people of the United 
States may be encouraged and assisted to take a more intelligent and 
active interest in matters of foreign policy, in order that we may all 
understand better where our real interest lies in the progress of this 
war and in the development of our relations with Caribbean and 
South American countries, with Europe and with Asia. Such a pur- 
pose, I believe, is profoundly inconsistent with the old methods of 
secret diplomacy and a gagged press. 

Mr. Dixon Merritt: I want to endorse what has just been said 
about confidential preparation of treaties. I have had some little 
experience in corporation work, and I know that no large corporation 
could carry on its business, or perfect any important transaction, if 
the stockholders had to be apprized beforehand of what it was going 
to do. The stockholders should know what the condition of a cor- 
poration is, they should examine its books and its affciirs; but when 
it comes to making contracts, the stockholders cannot possibly know 
what is going on. That is exactly the condition of the American 
people and our government. We have a government run by men 
whom we elect to represent us, and we have to abide by their action 
in making contracts which must to a certain extent be secret. After 
that is done, I believe in the books being opened for everybody to see ; 
but for the United States to carry on its diplomatic relations with- 
out having secrecy in advance, would be a physical impossibility. 
We should have missed some of the greatest deals that were ever 
made — for example, the secret purchase of Louisiana. Those things 
have to be done that way. 

Mr. Maurice Leon, New York: Public opinion in all countries 
has to be formed largely on the basis of information obtained by the 
great news-gathering agencies, and the arrangements among such 
agencies prior to the present war were of an inherently faulty char- 
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acter. One result of these arrangements, which I will describe in a 
moment, was that when the war broke out, the American people were 
unready for it. Very few on this side of the Atlantic knew how 
it had come about. We had newspapers of larger dimensions than 
those of any other country; they were filled with news acquired at 
a great deal of expense ; yet much of the foreign news had come to 
us through channels that made it actually worthless. 

The fundamental defect in news-gathering arrangements, briefly, 
was this : Each of the six great news agencies of the world had been 
given by the others full sway in its own field. It was a sort of 
gentlemen's agreement under which each agency relied on the others 
for all news of events occurring in the territories of the others. 
In addition, the German agency furnished all news which origin- 
ated in the Balkans. When you bear in mind the fact that the 
Great War was planned in Germany and was started precisely in 
the Balkans, do you wonder that the American people were asleep 
as regards its causes? Furthermore, the great German agency 
through which we received all our German and Balkan news had 
created a network of agencies covering all the smaller countries of 
Europe. The so-called Swiss agency in Switzerland, the so-called 
Rumanian agency in Rumania, the so-called Telegram agency in 
Sweden, and so on, were really branches of the German agency. 
This was the way that particular gentlemen's agreement was kept 
by the Germans. When the war broke out, a German consular offi- 
cial took charge of the Scandinavian agency, and controlled everj'- 
thing which came from there. Some of us now realize that it is 
important not only to read news, but to determine where it comes 
from. With regard to international news, as with regard to inter- 
national finance, however, most people do not actually go beneath 
the surface. 

So-called information bureaus established by one country in an- 
other have been another German weapon of deception and intrigue. 
The best principle for interchange of news is that prevailing be- 
tween the United States and its present Allies, ever since the first 
months of the war, under which American correspondents have fur- 
nished all the news that has come to us from Allied countries and 
vice-versa. Our own observers abroad did much to make us realize 
that our fate was at stake in the world war. 
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